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PREFACE 


Vital problems of the postwar settlement and possible solutions of these 
problems are discussed in the article which follows. The author, Mr. 
Kingsley W. Hamilton, now of Washington, D. C., has been American 
Vice Consul at Budapest, at Zurich, and at Saigon in Indo-China. It was 
during his internment by the Japanese military authorities at Saigon that 
Mr. Hamilton began the study. It is offered to readers of International 
Conciliation as a useful contribution on the subject of the political and 
economic reorganization of the world at the conclusion of the present war. 


NicHotas Murray Buttes 


New York, September 17, 1943. 
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ASPECTS OF THE COMING POSTWAR SETTLEMENT 


By Kinestey W. Hamitton 


I—Basic Problems 


Complex and manifold problems will undoubtedly confront the world 
at the conclusion of the present war. Of these the nature of the settle- 
ment respecting the vanquished might well appear to be foremost, yet 
reflection reveals that it will depend upon the solution reached regarding 
the larger problem of international organization. If, to take the two ex- 
tremes, the victors decide to adopt a particularistic or balance-of-power 
system for the future, the conditions offered could hardly be the same as 
those which would be offered were some form of international govern- 
ment established. Natural frontiers would be of relatively greater im- 
portance, for instance, and a strong discontented State a source of rela- 


| tively greater danger under an individualistic than under an effective col- 


lective system. Thus, since the success of any plan, whatever its abstract 
merits, rests in a large measure upon its general practical coherency, the 
details of peace depend or ought to depend upon the nature of the system 
of which they are to be a part. 

Much of the interest which has surrounded the treatment of the con- 
quered at the close of wars fought since the rise of modern nationalism 
has been due to the close connection thought to exist between such 
treatment and the victor’s future security, the basic form of international 
society being taken for granted. Only after the last war was there some 
realization that this form might be altered and that the system by which 
world society is to operate over time had become more important than 
immediate policy toward a defeated enemy. The experience of the past 
twenty years having shown that security, change, and armaments are 
perhaps the most vital problems which the world community must face 
in peace, the present paper is devoted to considering them in relation to 
two possible fundamentally different international systems. 


II—Possible Solutions 


SECURITY 

Security is likely to be the question uppermost in the minds of most 
people at the end of the war. They will want to know how the repeti- 
tion of such widespread destruction can be avoided; how they can go 
about their business and pleasure without fearing the future; how they 
can buy and sell what they need. If the question of security is not solved, 
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the solution of other problems will avail little. Civilization depends ‘upoy 
at least a minimum degree of international security. 

Security is actually of two equally important and interdependent kinds: 
economic and political or military. Economic security for a State means 
freedom from the danger of being unable to trade in accordance with in 
requirements. Political security for a State means freedom from the dan. 
ger of being successfully attacked. 

Each of these securities is in turn of two types: individual or collective, 
emphasis being on the means by which each is sought. Individual sg. 
curity refers to a State’s reliance upon its own resources with little re. 
gard to others and is based fundamentally upon the conception of um. 
limited national sovereignty. When economic, this means protectionism 
in all its forms, both financial and economic. Protectionist measures ar 
chiefly designed to foster self-sufficiency and to isolate the national econ. 
omy from such harmful foreign influences as, for instance, goods priced 
below those produced at home on the theory that value is a rational basis 
of choice between products only on one side of national frontiers. Some. 
times this is carried to such a point that, although foreign debtors can 
ultimately only make payment in goods and services, their creditors pre 
fer to lend again rather than accept such payment. In the practice of pro- 
tectionism a State, furthermore, particularly when relatively large and 
powerful, may frequently endanger the economic security of other 
States since, by refusing to buy from them, it virtually denies them the 
possibility of obtaining commodities which may be essential for the 
efficient functioning of their economies. 

When political, individual security is synonymous with the system of 
national armaments and the primary, if not exclusive, reliance of a State 
upon its own powers for defense. It resembles a man’s reliance upon his 
own rifle for protection in primitive domestic society. 

As contrasted with individual security, collective security refers 
reliance upon combined or multilateral rather than upon isolated action, 
In the economic sphere this means at least multilateral action aimed a 
general economic stability and the most advantageous use of the worlds 
resources. At a minimum it involves such measures as currency agree 
ments, nondiscriminatory trade policies, and what may be called intema 
tional economic democracy; that is, equal access for all States to world 
markets and raw materials. 

In the political or military sphere collective security means the end of 
neutrality. Just as lawlessness in one part of a city or country is the 
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concern of all the inhabitants so it means that aggression or international 
gwlessness in any part of the world is the concern of every State, though 
not necessarily to the same degree. It means, further, that States must 
combine to stop aggression and that none assist the aggressor. 

All this necessitates the definition and determination of aggression, a 
problem which has been a stumbling block to international society since 
the last war. However, the basic consideration might well be the failure 
ofa State to settle a dispute by peaceful means. Just as two men who en- 
deavor to decide matters by shooting it out in the streets of a city would 
both be brought before the courts, so might international society, by 
corresponding means, impose its decision upon two parties which resort 
to force to settle a difference between them. If only one party should use 
force, including its threat or display, it would automatically prejudice the 
decision against itself. 

But, if collective security is to be effective, those who participate in 
it must have some means of making their will felt. Thus there arises the 
need for some international body equivalent to domestic police or militia. 
In this respect the difficulty of the problem would normally be inversely 
proportional ro the number of those participating in the collective plan. 
The more nearly it approached universality or the inclusion of all the 
more powerful States of the world, the less probable would be any oppo- 
sition and the smaller and less permanent could be the international force 
required to deal with resistance which might nevertheless materialize. 


CHANGE 

In a dynamic, evolutionary society pressure for change will always 
exist. It may be accomplished in two ways: by force or through peaceful 
means. If the latter are not available, pressure will increase until sooner 
or later the former is used. Since such force would be a threat to security 
somewhere, security itself is partially dependent upon the available pos- 
sibilities of change, and the problem of change will thus be as important 
to the postwar world as that of security. 

Although those who employ force probably do so most frequently be- 
cause they believe it to be the only satisfactory means of change avail- 
able, they may also do so merely because they consider it the swiftest 
and most effective means. In either case the method is costly for, just as 
ithas now caused the democratic world to engage in a great struggle to 
prevent its successful use, so is the provocation of resistance most often 
its first consequence. It has also the further disadvantage of frequently 
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being little more than a gamble and, if an unsuccessful one, of undermin. | ¢hat 
ing the basis of any claim, however well founded originally. mel 
Peaceful change is the alternative to the use of force. It may be carried | and 
out in several ways: by international agreements reached at internation] | 4 s 
conferences or between two or more States, through conciliation or media. | tion 
tion, or on the basis of judicial methods such as arbitration or court pro | giv 
cedure. The obligation rests with a society which hopes to avoid forcefil 
change to provide suitable methods of peaceful change. But, since mere 
availability would not necessarily insure use, means would also have} C 
be found to guarantee their employment. In domestic society there ism} of 2 
objection to amicable out-of-court settlement of many disputes, but if} tem 
force is attempted, the parties are compelled to appear in court. In like | pos 
manner, if either or both parties to an international dispute fail to adop | exis 
a peaceful mode of settlement, it would have to be possible to exerta} oft 
similar compulsion upon them. tive 
DISARMAMENT N 
The question of disarmament is closely related to security and change; x 
for armaments are not ends in themselves. They are maintained not tp wid 
create employment nor because better ways of spending vast sums are 
lacking, but for offensive or defensive purposes. Defensively their object pe 
is security. Preferably they should intimidate by their strength but, it a 
any case, should be able to repel actual attack. They are selected because sed 
no other satisfactory means of security is practicable. ret 
Offensively the object of armaments is change. They are built up ia wai 
the belief that they are the most effective means of change available, for laris 
whatever reason change itself is deemed desirable. ae 
The principal effect of an increase in armament for any single nation is iia 
then, in the last analysis, merely to alter a time factor; to postpone danger ties 


or to hasten the moment when change can be attempted. Armaments art B 
' ; ee ‘ 

thus not the cause of conflict but a reflection of underlying friction, and 

their use can alone seldom settle basic issues either definitively or effec 

; the « 

tively. For any one State armaments have, besides, no absolute but only 


a relative value with respect to what possible opponents possess so that, ‘a 
unless a State can expect to increase or maintain a relative military an 
strength indefinitely, all effort expended upon armaments will in the end 2 ne 
be wasted. wer, 


The solution of the armament or disarmament question is, thus, scarcely | 4° 
possible alone, but depends upon prior decisions regarding the more viti 
problems of security and change of which it is, in fact, an aspect more 
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than a problem in itself. In an individualistic international society arma- 
ments would probably remain as necessary as they have been in the past 
and their ultimate effectiveness would probably be no greater, while in 
a society organized collectively for security and peaceful change na- 
tional armament would diminish in importance and might be expected to 
give way to disarmament. 


I1I—The Choice of Solutions 


One of the most rational means of choosing between alternative courses 
of action is to ascertain whether any of them has been previously at- 
tempted and, if so, with what results. Some judgment ought then to be 
possible regarding the probable consequences of a similar attempt in the 
existing circumstances. Accordingly, a brief reference to the experience 
of recent years should afford some basis of choice between the alterna- 
tive systems discussed in the preceding section. 

No very profound examination is required to reveal that since the 
last war, and in fact throughout much of history, the policies followed 
have in general been those of individualism and force. This has been true 
with respect to security (both economic and political), change, and arma- 
ments, but it does not mean that there have not been notable exceptions 
such as the Washington Disarmament Conference of 1922. Nor does it 
mean that a relatively complete system of collective action has not ex- 
isted; for patently there was the League of Nations. What it does mean, 
however, is that in the more severe crises nations for the most part have 
acted in accordance with what were considered their immediate particu- 
laristic interests, placing little reliance in the League system and failing 
to use it for positive action because of defects in the system, because 
domestic questions seemed of primary importance, or because of a desire 
to avoid action which might endanger formal peace. 

Even clearer than the nature of these most recent of postwar policies 
are their consequences—world insecurity and world war. Accordingly, 
the choice of new postwar policies should be relatively simple in prin- 
ciple once their object is decided upon. No better guarantee of further 
wars can be imagined than particularistic policies; the only hope of per- 
manent peace seems to lie in collective policies. Simple peace is perhaps 
a negative concept meaning simply the cessation of, or freedom from, 
war, but permanent peace, resting upon general security and change, is 
and must be as dynamic as any other concept involving change. Peace 
can perhaps be maintained; “The Peace”’ identified with the conditions 
of particular peace treaties cannot, for such a peace negatives change. 
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As one of the two possible alternative objectives of national or inte. 
national policy war may be consciously chosen in certain circumstanees, 
In fact, there have been those, like the German writer Bernhardi, why 
have strongly advocated war. Whatever the justification for such a choice, 
those who make it and adopt appropriate measures have at least th 
merit of consistency. To strive for peace by pursuing the same policig 
is, however, absurd. At best such action could only be based upon wish. 
ful thinking. Just as reasonably might one expect to reach a destination 
in the east by following a road westwards. 

Many postwar policies, particularly those of the 1918 victors, unfor. 
tunately more closely resembled the latter than the former type of meas. 
ure. Sincerity may at times have been at a premium, but to avoid the 
conclusion that the victorious States desired continuing peace would be 
difficult indeed. Peace was desired, but so confused and inconsistent were 
the policies followed that real peace scarcely existed even during the 
final ten years before general war reappeared. 

In the economic sphere it is difficult to conceive of action better de 
signed to breed conflict than most of that taken. Disarmament confer 
ences were held but nothing was accomplished to provide effective x. 
curity. In spite of the League of Nations, alliances were formed to pre. 
vent forceful change or, more accurately, all change since relatively litte 
was done to facilitate peaceful change. When the political status quo was 
first seriously threatened, still but slight effort was made either on the 
one hand to maintain it or on the other to encourage peaceful change, 
or even to prepare resistance to further threats; although an abundant 
flow of words clearly indicated that there would be no willing acquies- 
cence in change. The dislike of formal war was apparently so grea poli 
that formal peace, however superficial, was prized above all else. Pas} 5... 
doxically enough, positive action to insure lasting peace was shunned} 4 
because the very action might ruffle existing peace. The situation was, if 
fact, much as it would be if a city police force refused to engage ina Me 
gun-fight with gangsters robbing a bank for fear of disturbing the com I 
munity’s normal tranquillity. on 

The belief that remoteness nullifies danger was another reason for the 
lack of positive steps in behalf of peace. If, the theory apparently rama} 4 
fire or a crime wave breaks out in one end of town, persons in the other plet 
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end are at a safe distance and have no cause for alarm. Even should the 
unpleasantness unfortunately approach to within a few blocks, ample 
time would remain to consider means of dealing with it. 
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The relatively small armaments possessed in recent years by the vic- 
ors in the last war will undoubtedly be frequently and primarily blamed 
for the development and progress of the present war. Yet when these 
gmaments were still superior to others, they were not used. It was then 
that to ruffle a peaceful surface was considered unwise and remote events 
seemed of small importance. Later, when the threat of forced change had 
grown all too real, armament was resumed. Change was never to be ap- 
proved, but forced change was to be neither punished nor resisted until 
both punishment and resistance had become as costly and dangerous as 
possible. 

1V—The Application of Solutions 


The policies of individualism and force were so thoroughly followed 
after the last war that comment regarding methods of applying them 
would be superfluous. Both methods and results exist for all to see and 
dg. 

With respect to collective policies the contrary is true. Seldom did 
they have a fair trial; for in some vital aspect they were nearly always 
incomplete. Either they were not sufficiently embracing or they were 
severely hampered by the particularistic framework within which they 
had to operate. Accordingly, attention will be concentrated on them 
alone. 

INSTRUMENTS OF APPLICATION 

To carry out collective or cooperative policies of a permanent nature 
collective organization is required. This has proved true again and again 
even with respeet to matters relatively uncomplicated as compared with 
political questions. For the facilitation of postal services the Universal 
Postal Union was necessary; for the coordination of activities in behalf 
of health, the International Health Organization; and for the regulation 
of rubber production, the International Rubber Control Committee. Even 
individual industries have their international cartel organizations. 

In the political sphere two or more governments have also at times 
combined on a collective or cooperative basis to attain various ends but, 
in so far as the ends were not strictly limited both in scope and time, 
such combinations have generally not been successful. Even more com- 
plete organizations such as the League of Nations and the United States 
under the Articles of Confederation have likewise ultimately failed in 
fundamentally similar fashion so far as they have fallen short of being 
governments in their spheres of action. Thus, because the central author- 
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ity lacked a sanction for its powers, Madison described the Americ 
Confederation as “in fact nothing more than a treaty of amity of com 
merce and of alliance, between independent and sovereign States.” Anj 
similarly, the League of Nations may be described as simply an alliang 
for the maintenance of peace; a loose association of States which, though 
something more than the sum of its members meeting in permanent con. 
ference, is something less than a government or even a confederation, 

Of all means some form and degree of government would, accord. 
ingly, seem most suitable for the application of collective internationg| 
policies. Yet objection is sometimes made to government itself on th 
ground that it is inherently evil. If this is intended to mean that govem. 
ments by their nature are subject to grave defects or that life would ip 
some respects be more pleasant without them, the view could not k 
easily contradicted. But, if it means that government is accordingly unde. 
sirable or unnecessary the matter is otherwise. 

Truly even the most primitive organization cannot be advocated for its 
own sake. Its only justification lies rather in the purpose served and, if 
all men could be relied upon to observe the golden rule, then indeed gov. 
ernment might be dispensed with. But all experience has shown the con 
trary to be true. If the majority of peace-loving individuals do not or. 
ganize for protection and the maintenance of order, they will be con 
tinually harassed by a small minority of indolent and parasitic fellow. 
beings. 

Such considerations as these were undoubtedly in the mind of Alex 
ander Hamilton when he wrote:! 


Why has government been instituted at all? Because the passions of me 
will not conform to the dictates of reason and justice, without constraint. Has 
it been found that bodies of men act with more rectitude or greater disinter- 
estedness than individuals? The contrary of this has been iene by all ac- 
curate observers of the conduct of mankind; and the inference is founded 
upon obvious reasons. Regard to reputation has a less active influence, when 
the infamy of bad action is to be divided among a number, than when it is to 
fall singly upon one. A spirit of faction, which is apt to mingle its poison in 
the deliberations of all bodies of men, will often hurry the persons of whom 
they are composed into improprieties and excesses, for which they would 
blush in a private capacity. 

In addition to all this, there is, in the nature of sovereign power, an imps 
tience of control, that disposes those who are invested with the exercise of 
it, to look with an evil eye upon all external attempts to restrain or direct its 
operations. 


1 The Federalist, No. 15, Sesquicentennial Edition, pp. 86-94. 
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However, in spite of these views Hamilton, far from being opposed to 
t, was an outstanding advocate of strong, central government. 

Further commentary on the nature and desirability of government is 
sforded by the consideration that, although national governments un- 
doubtedly make serious mistakes even in the domestic field which they 
control, disorder, friction, and waste are nowhere greater than in the in- 
temational sphere where government is nonexistent. 

Government, then, in which both reason and experience lead men to 
place faith, being of all instruments the one best adapted to the applica 
tion of permanent collective policies, there remain for consideration 
problems regarding the nature and more specific functions of appropriate 

ent on an international scale. 

As has been indicated, the aims of international government would be 
security and peaceful change; aims which have generally been recognized 
3 fundamental to all government within its area of jurisdiction. The 
minimum requisite of government for the attainment of its ends is su- 
premacy within its sphere of operation and with regard to the matters 
for which it is ultimately responsible. This implies that international gov- 
emment should be the highest authority for law and order—or security— 
and peaceful change in the international sphere; that, in other words, na- 
tional States surrender their complete sovereignty in these respects. 

But, in order that its legal authority may be effectively exercised, gov- 
emment must be based upon a certain minimum of power proportionate 
to the nature and extent of its jurisdiction. Effectiveness of authority is, 
in fact, more important than magnitude of jurisdiction for, as history 
has not infrequently shown, nominal authority, however extensive geo- 
graphically or otherwise, is meaningless if unenforceable. Thus, for in- 
temational government universality, desirable though it may be in prin- 
ciple, is not as necessary as legal competence supplemented by material 
power, particularly if universality were initially obtainable only through 
a weakening of the government’s legal authority. 

The minimum basis of material power required by international gov- 
emment is a preponderance of the world’s military and economic re- 
sources; for any grouping of existing States of which this was not true 
would merely mean the substitution of a larger State for several smaller 
ones in the existing order and would not involve a change in the funda- 
mental nature of international society. International government might 
be set up on this basis under a procedure by which it would be established 
upon the approval of an appropriate number of existing national govern- 
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ments and provisions made for the later adherence of other States upg 
acceptance of the conditions of membership. Such an international goy, 
ernment might also be able to make it highly desirable for nonmember 
to join by basing its economic and political policies toward them on the 
criteria applied to members. 

As long as national States retain some degree of sovereignty—and m 
the most optimistic view it is scarcely conceivable that more than a min. 
imum amount would be surrendered; nor would it even be desirable tha 
all be abandoned—the federal principle is the only basis upon which an 
international government could be organized. Different governments each 
sovereign in its sphere are, in fact, a fundamental characteristic of federal. 
ism. A second characteristic is that the federal authority acts primarily 
upon individuals rather than upon the other governments. If, for instance, 
a law of a member State contravenes federal law, it simply becomes nul] 
and void. Action is not taken against the State for enacting such a law, 
But, if an individual within a member State violates federal law, he is 
subject to federal discipline, and the federal authority acts directly upon 
him rather than upon or through the State of which he is a member. Thus 
the dignity of the member State is not involved and the danger of re 
sistance, which external punitive measures against as unified a group asa 
State might provoke, is avoided. Furthermore, such measures can in any 
case be more readily taken against an individual than against a com 
munity. 

This is not the place for any detailed consideration of the organization 
of appropriate international government, but the question of represents 
tion requires mention since experience has shown that, as far as possible, 
not member governments as such but the people should be directly rep. 
resented in the Federal government. This principle could be easily applied 
if all the member States were democracies, but might otherwise prove 
more difficult. In another direction experience, as well as the implications 
of the limitation of national sovereignties involved in the formation of the 
government, further indicates that the Federation should be able to act 
upon the basis of less than the unanimous opinion of the appropriate legis 
lative or executive body. 

METHODS OF APPLICATION 

The nature of the instrument appropriate to the application of collec 
tive policies having been considered, more precise examination is tt 
quired of the policies themselves and of the means by which they may ke 
made effective. 
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ates Upon 1. Collective political security. The elements of collective political se- 
onal goy. | curity have already been indicated. It requires that the concept of neu- 
members { ¢rality be abolished and that the use of force to obtain national ends in 
m on the | any part of the world be of more than moral concern to the rest of inter- 





national society. It further necessitates that the international government 
possess that requisite of all law and government, coercive power, so that 
its authority will amount to more than advice or recommendation. In 
other words, some sort of police or military force must be available to 
the government. 












ents each The details of such a system would have to be planned by military men 
f federal. | who would be faced with various basic alternatives such as the choice 
orimarily | between a force composed of a relatively small permanent nucleus main- 
instance, | tained in one area or at several regional headquarters throughout the 








mes null } area controlled by the member States and augmented at need from them, 
h a law. | or a force formed entirely ad hoc from the military forces of member 
w, heis { States as occasion arose. For a permanent nucleus membership might be 
tly upon | either on a voluntary basis or apportioned among member States on the 





basis of population or military strength while an ad hoc force, or the addi- 
tion to a nucleus, might be drawn primarily from member States on the 
basis of military strength, nearness to the disturbance, or both. In any 
case the force would require the utmost mobility and would, accordingly, 
very conceivably consist principally of mechanized units and aviation. 

2. Collective economic security. In the present stage of worlddevelopment 
an effort to endow an international government with undue powers might 
jeopardize the entire undertaking. In so far as protectionism has been 
based upon the needs of national defense, the increased political security 
insured by the collective system would probably tend to diminish it and 
correspondingly reduce the authority an international government would 
require in the economic sphere. Nevertheless, some ability to act at the 
world level with regard to the following matters would be necessary: 
colonies, monetary policy, development and investment, migration, im- 
port and export markets, and raw materials. 

a. Colonies: With regard to colonies the Federation should be given the 
administration of all colonial areas, perhaps on a basis such as the man- 
date system. Since the end of the eighteenth century especially, colonies 
have generally been desired ostensibly as outlets for surplus population 
or because of the economic gain which they would bring their possessors. 
It is doubtful, however, whether they actually serve either purpose, 
especially whether they ever prove economically profitable—that is, 
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whether, including costs of acquisition, administration, development, anj 
defense, there is a net gain to the mother country from colonial terri 

in trade or otherwise over and above what could be obtained from th 
same area if it remained independent or even fell under the control of 
another power. Space does not permit any detailed examination of this 
complex question, but the fact that the greatest population movement in 
history took place between 1830 and 1920 with the emigration of some 
thirty million persons from Europe to the United States is, perhaps, sig 
nificant in this connection as is also the fact that in 1929, for instance, the 
United States, even with its high tariff, was considerably more important 
to the world as a market for exports than all colonial areas combined. 

Similarly interesting is a comparison in certain respects between the 
Netherlands and Switzerland, two countries nearly equal in size, one a 
outstanding example of a colonial power, the other an outstanding ex 
ample of a State without colonies or even access to the sea. Witha 
density of population the third greatest in Europe and more than double 
that in Switzerland the Netherlands has had a rather low rate of emign. 
tion while, after Ireland, Switzerland has probably had the highest rate 
of emigration in proportion to its population of any country in Europe, 
In regard to commerce, the per capita value of the Netherlands’ foreign 
trade was only slightly greater than Switzerland’s in 1929 ($229 as com 
pared with $224), while in 1934 after the worst of the depression Swit 
zerland’s was appreciably the greater ($105 as against $85). 

Probably reasons of prestige and power politics have frequently been 
the real motives for the acquisition of colonies. Appropriately colored 
areas on the map are pleasant both to contemplate and to encounter in 
the reality of travel. Most probably they have also given their ownersa 
feeling of increased strength, although in actuality they have not infre 
quently proved Achilles heels. 

If national colonies cease to exist as such through their transfer to a 
international authority, they will cease to be a factor in national prestige. 
If, furthermore, the other reasons for which they are desired, of dubious 
validity at best, can be equally well or better served by a collective plan 
providing for political and economic security, there should be no objec 
tion to submitting them to the authority of such a system. At the same 
time a prime source of friction would be removed from world affaits 
and impetus given to the principle of trusteeship in dealing with colonial 
areas. 

b. Monetary policy: The details of a collective monetary plan cat 
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scarcely be elaborated within the limits of the present discussion, but its 
general objectives would be to coordinate and develop uniformity among 
national monetary policies with a view to diminishing the severity of the 
economic crises which have been a primary cause of world difficulties. 
Under a system in which increased international trade and international 
development and investment programs are to play an essential part such 
objectives would specifically have to include the maintenance of stable 
rather than fluctuating exchanges. This might be accomplished by means 
of some form of the gold standard or so-called managed currencies, oper- 
ating perhaps with equalization funds, and would be greatly facilitated by 
the removal of trade barriers; for, the less restricted is the movement of 
goods, the less prices and incomes must move to induce the commodity 
flows required for the maintenance of equilibrium. In any event, an in- 
itial step toward the achievement of these objectives might well be the 
establishment of an agency to function as a central bank, particularly 
since a basis for such an organization already exists in the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements. 

¢. Development and investment: Further to insure a greater degree of 
economic stability in the world the Federation should be able to control 
or direct plans for economic development and investment on an interna- 
tional scale. Such a scheme will be particularly desirable immediately 
after the war when manifold problems of reconstruction involving the 
civil reemployment of the armed forces and the repair of war damage 
must be faced. It should also be related to problems raised by the reduc- 
tion of trade barriers. This would entail efforts to prevent countries 
from attempting to foster industries obviously not well adapted to na- 
tional resources, natural or human; assistance in developing national in- 
dustries of the contrary type; and perhaps aid to individual States to meet 
problems of the transition period between the reduction of trade barriers 
and stabilization of the resulting situation. Furthermore, as the interna- 
tional situation becomes stabilized, the authority of the Federation in this 
field could be applied to the limitation of arms and the employment for 
other purposes of the plant and resources previously devoted to arms 
manufacture. Finally, with colonial territories under the control of the 
Federation, an international development and investment program would 
be particularly appropriate for the direction of reinvestment in, and fur- 
ther development of backward areas. 

d. Migration: Another of the difficult postwar problems, particularly in 
Asia, will relate to population pressure. It will have two aspects, imme- 
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diate and future. Of these the former will be the more urgent and difficult; 
for its solution will facilitate that of the latter which will already hay 
been ameliorated by the decline in births during the present war years 
and can be further alleviated through education in birth control. 

Deaths on the present battlefields cannot be expected greatly to lessen 
the urgency of the immediate problem, however; its solution lies in other 
directions one of which is migration. Although the possibilities which 
migration offer no longer seem great, yet the Federation should possess 
some authority in this respect, particularly the ability to prevent the 
adoption of discriminatory immigration laws; for such laws can be 
greater disruptive influence in the world than general exclusion laws, 
The Federation should also be able to survey the possibilities of addi. 
tional settlement in different parts of the world, and, in consultation with 
the countries concerned, to draw up resettlement programs coordinated 
with its plans for international development and investment. 

Probably, however, the problem of population pressure can be most 
effectively dealt with in an indirect fashion through the reduction of 
trade barriers. Human life is maintained through economic activity which 
is carried on by means of the three factors of production labor, capital, 
and national resources. The people in a country with a population dense 
in proportion to its other resources can thus support themselves by emi- 
grating to countries where labor is relatively more scarce, or they can 
import the factor or factors which they possess insufficiently and produce 
therewith for their own needs and for export in payment of what they 
have imported. If, however, the immigration laws of other countries pre 
vent the emigration of such peoples and if, by restricting imports, othet 
countries also deprive them of the means of paying for their supplies, 
thus preventing them from buying, the position of the inhabitants of the 
more densely populated States becomes serious indeed. It is then that they 
may turn to force to obtain what they require, and it is such a situation 


which has in fact existed throughout much of the world in recent years 


Accordingly, if freedom of movement could be restored for both goods 
and persons, the problem of population pressures might be largely solved. 
Even if extensive international migration seems scarcely feasible for the 
future, much can be accomplished through the removal or reduction of 
trade barriers, particularly since it has generally proved true in the past 
that birth rates have declined with a rise in trade and standards of living. 

¢. Import and export markets: Action with regard to import and export 
markets involves the whole question of trade policy. The object of the 
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Federal authority in this respect would be to diminish protectionism; 
that is, to guarantee to national States the possibility of obtaining supplies 
snd selling their products. This aim could be most readily and completely 
anained if free trade were established within the Federation and power 
given the Federal authority to regulate interstate commerce. Although 
such a desirable state of affairs can perhaps scarcely be achieved in the 
near future, a greater degree of progress can probably be made than is 
often believed. 

The difficulty of the transition period required for the adjustments in 
ational economics which freer trade would make necessary is the prin- 
cipal theoretical argument against such a change. However, little normal 
trade remains in the world and relatively few national economies are 
fynctioning in normal fashion. The war dominates all activity, and has 
blocked some of the unnatural channels into which protectionism had 
previously diverted trade. Accordingly, the dislocations which free trade 
might cause after the war would be at a minimum and the opportunities 
for the resumption of a more natural flow of trade at a maximum. The 
problem of employing those engaged in occupations not in conformity 
with national comparative advantage could be integrated with that of the 
reemployment of the armed forces and the whole question of the readap- 
tation of world resources to peace-time requirements. 

Positive measures could also be taken to facilitate adjustments re- 
quired by a closer approach to free trade. The fact that all protectionist 
measures involve an indirect charge on most of the body politic for the 
benefit of special groups might, for instance, form the basis of such ac- 
tion, Thus a system of trade schools and transitional unemployment in- 
surance might be established to retrain and maintain at State expense dur- 
ing the retraining period workers employed in industries unable to meet 
increased foreign competition. The costs of such a system might be de- 
frayed by taxation. Its advantage would lie in the fact that a frequently 
rising indirect tax of infinite duration, paid by the majority for the benefit 
of a few to the detriment of a country’s standard of living, would be re- 
placed by a direct tax imposed for the general benefit as part of a plan 
designed to increase living standards through the most advantageous use 
of world economic resources. For these several reasons the postwar 
period ought to be well adapted to broad changes in fundamental trade 
policy. 

If some such action is not taken, consequences similar to those which 
followed the last war may be expected. At the close of that war the basis 
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of policy apparently was that the demobilization and reemployment of 
the armies presented so overwhelming a problem in themselves that 
tectionist measures were necessary to insure continued employment fy 
persons engaged in occupations which had developed out of the war anj 
which would be endangered by a return to prewar trade policies, Th. 
result was that, in spite of some fluctuation and certain outstanding ¢. 
ceptions, the twenty years following the last war were an era of anu. 
precedented increase in protectionist policies which were undoubtedly 
one of the underlying causes of the present debacle. 

There is thus every reason to hope that vigorous steps may be taker 
toward free trade after this war. At a minimum the Federation shoulj 
have authority to see that tariffs are not increased; that they are the only 
means of trade regulation used; and that the principle of nondiscrimin. 
tion is effectively embodied in all trade agreements. In addition the Fed. 
eration should possess regulative powers over existing internationd 
cartels. 

f. Raw materials: The problem of raw materials could be easily coor. 
dinated with trade and colonial policy. Those situated in colonies would 
come immediately under the control of the Federation in accordance with 
the colonial plan adopted, while the general principle, to be applied par 
ticularly with respect to the majority of raw materials which are locatel 
in States at present fully sovereign, should be that of equal access to all 
The Federation should, however, be able to prevent sellers from discrim 
inating between buyers by such means as differential export duties 
Similarly, it should be able to keep buyers from purchasing in excess of 
their normal needs, and should be given the supervision of existing schemes 
for the control of important international commodities. 

3. ‘Peaceful change. The principal means of peaceful change have bee 
listed as: agreements between States reached at international conference 
or through diplomatic channels, conciliation or mediation, and arbitral ot 
other judicial processes. Membership in the Federation should be basel 
on prior consent to settle all disputes by peaceful means, and the Federe 
tion should both be endowed with authority to enforce such a policy ant 
under obligation to furnish the necessary facilities. Although the Feders 
tion might initiate action respecting the other methods, only with regatl 
to judicial processes would any special facilities be required, its function 
in this respect being to establish appropriate courts. And, in the Perms 
nent Court of International Justice with its optional clause and the Per 
manent Court of Arbitration a basis for such a judicial system exis 
already. 
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The Federation’s police force would be available to insure the use of 
fal means for the settlement of international differences, and this 
would emphasize the complementary relationship between collective se- 
curity and peaceful change. Member States would be willing to join a 
system of collective security when convinced that means for the settle- 
ment of their grievances were available, and would be willing to abandon 
the use of force for national ends when freed from the fear of military or 
economic aggression and assured that peaceful settlements could be en- 
forced. 

4, Disarmament. In past years much time, energy, and expense have been 
devoted to the question of disarmament both within and without the 
League of Nations. Although most of the discussions have been conducted 
oa purely technical basis, frequently in terms of defensive and offen- 
sive weapons, the greatest degree of success was achieved at the Wash- 
ington Conference in 1922 and was due to the fact that the problem was 
considered in relation to its political setting and that the participating 
States believed that the political agreements reached insured them what 
they otherwise could only have hoped to obtain after a costly armament 
race. Experience, which thus suggests that effort devoted to disarmament 
in the abstract is not likely to be fruitful, is reinforced by the fact that 
the military power of a State or group of States does not depend primarily 
upon the absolute amount of armament possessed at any given moment 
but upon invention, the degree of difference between a State’s armament 
and that of other States, and upon their relative general economic strengths. 
Furthermore, the function of every weapon is likely to vary with cir- 
cumstances and accordingly, neither the mere quantitative nor qualita- 
tive limitation of arms can be expected to be practical over time. 

No strong reasons then exist why the Federation would require par- 
ticular competence in regard to the immediate positive reduction of na- 
tional armaments beyond the measures taken by the war’s victors through 
reasons of military expediency for the armistice period. These victors, 
fom whom must necessarily come the initiative for the establishment of 
the Federation, will certainly be superior to the defeated countries in 
armaments actually in existence, and probably in war potential as well. 
Ifthey should consider disarmament as one of the necessary initial steps 


| inthe peace settlement, they would have three possible courses of action: 


disarmament of the defeated alone, equal proportionate reduction of all 
national armaments, or greater proportionate reduction of their own 
armaments. None of these possibilities could be satisfactory. The first 
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alternative would scarcely afford an auspicious start for an internation 
system based on cooperation; the second would still leave comparatiy, 
military strengths unaltered and would probably encounter public op 
position because it would require the greater absolute reduction from th 
victors; and the third would be well-nigh impossible as a measure of pra. 
tical politics. The efforts of the victors could, accordingly, be mon 
efficaciously devoted, through the Federation, to practical demonstration 
of the advantages of an international federal system than to obtaining dis. 
armament as an end in itself. 

However, the Federation should be able to prevent increases in arm. 
ments and gradually to limit them by controlling replacements as tho 
existing at the close of the war become obsolete. This power would be 
coordinate with the Federation’s responsibility for maintaining order ani 
its competence in the field of international development and investment, 
for the resources which might otherwise go to armament manufactur 
could then be directed toward production of greater social value and th 
financial burden of large national armaments could be correspondingly 
lessened. 

Ideally, perhaps, an international federation should be formed upon th 
basis of complete equality among its members. With this conception i 
mind it might be doubted also whether any State would willingly partic 
ipate in a system where other States possessed greater armaments that 
itself. Yet, even if each of the participants were entirely without arm 
ments, some States would still be more powerful than others, and upo 
them would primarily depend the orderly functioning of the Federation 

Thus, since there are States of various strengths on either side in th 
present war, certain States on the victorious side will possess a predom 
inate influence in the postwar world. It is they who will determine the 
fundamental nature of the peace settlement and bear the principal respon 
sibility for seeing that the settlement decided upon is successfully carried 
out. It is they, accordingly, who would initially have to establish am 
maintain the Federation. To do this they would have to keep their arms 
ments for a time while exercising care to see that such armaments weft 
solely at the disposal of the Federation, much in the capacity perhaps d 
the international police force gradually to be organized on a wider basis 
and were not used for narrow national aims. The more quickly iti 
then made clear that the Federation exists for the common good, for 
diminishing the possible causes of international disputes, and for provid 
ing adequate means for their settlement, the more quickly. will de 
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desire for national armaments tend to disappear and the more readily 
can all armaments be reduced. For, if security and change, the very 
eds sought by means of national armaments are otherwise insured, 
States may be expected voluntarily to decrease their armaments just as 
men cease to carry personal arms when a police force is organized and 
48a police force is in turn diminished in size once law and order are 
firmly established. 
V—Summary 


To have any hope of success the coming postwar settlement will above 
all require coherency and consistency. The details of the settlement with 
respect to particular countries should be made subsequent and subject to 
a decision on the broader question of the kind of international society 
which is to exist in the future. Such a decision depends itself upon deci- 
sions regarding the best means of insuring those fundamental desires of 
most States and peoples, political and economic security and the possi- 
bility of effecting change when it becomes necessary. These aims may be 
sought at the international level by either of two basically different 
world systems: an individualistic system or a collective system. Under 
the first, States act independently, backed by national military power 
and unlimited sovereignty, with slight regard for the consequences of 
their policies upon others. Under the second, States, limiting their re- 
spective sovereignties, combine for unified and peaceful action. The first 
system has been extensively practiced historically but, instead of bring- 
ing security, it has brought insecurity and war, and made change subject 
to force. The second system has never been fully tried at the actual in- 
temational level, but on lesser scales has been eminently successful and 
offers the only hope for the future. It requires that an international fed- 
eration be established based upon a preponderance of the world’s military 
and economic resources, with an international police force at its dis- 
posal, and with authority to enforce the peaceful settlement of disputes 
between States as well as to act in regard to colonies, raw materials, 
monetary and trade policies, migration, and international development 
and investment with a view to increasing economic stability and insuring 
equal access for all States to world markets and resources. Whether 
national armaments are or can be effectively reduced would depend 
more than anything else upon the Federation’s success in these matters 
and, accordingly, it would need no particular competence in respect to 
the immediate reduction of armaments, particularly since their absolute 
strengths are not of great significance either for war or peace. 





